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done with an evident desire for complete- 
iiess — that Western Poetry may be seen as 
it is, and, therefore, have just the recog- 
nition which it merits. "Western authors 
have, unquestionably, fared badly at the 
hands of both Dr. Griswold and Mr. Duy- 
ckinck. In all the worlds, "The Poets 
and Poetry of America," "The Female 
Poets of America," " The Prose Writers of 
America," " Cyclopaedia of American Lit- 
erature," a remarkable reticence is prac- 
tised regarding authors whose birth and 
residence happened to be trans- Alleghany. 
This may have been owing to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining correct data; but, 
more probably, to the indifference felt 
toward "outsiders" — men and women 
whose reputation was not a conceded 
thing in New-York literary circles. 
Hence, their books all fail miserably in 
representing the writers and literature of 
the Mississippi valley. There was, there- 
fore, an actual need for just such a volume 
as the one now under notice; as well 
as need for one which, we trust, is to 
follow, viz. : " The Prose Writers of the 
West." Two such volumes would em- 
brace most interesting personal data, as 
well as reproduce many compositions of 
rare merit now inaccessible to the vast 
majority of readers. 

The merits of Mr. Coggeshall's work 
are of the positive kind, as, also, are its 
demerits. Its plan seemed to compel the 
notice of many poets whose productions 
have no distinctive or actual merit. This 
cumbers the volume with much that is 
not good, although it may be necessary 
in order to form a correct estimate of the 
present status of the Western poetic mind. 
A careful pruning would cut the book 
down fully one third, though we presume 
its editor did not feel at liberty to exer- 
cise the authority delegated to him, as 
severely as his critical judgment might 
have dictated. Another feature which 
impresses a critical reader unpleasantly 
is the con amore nature of many of the 
biographical sketches. The preparation 
of the notices was confided, in many in- 
stances, to particular friends of the 
parties, and, as a consequence, they are 
tinged with a praise which savors more 
of the language of the friend than of the 
dispassionate literary arbiter. This is to 
be regretted, for it destroys that confi- 
dence in judgment which a reader ought 
ever to feel in the dictum of his editor 
and author — it distracts the unit;/ of the 
work, through which should run one es- 



timate, one mind, one standard of excel- 
lence. We are sorry the editor did not 
perform the labor of the entire prepara- 
tion of the matter, great as it might have 
been. 

The merits of the book are such as fit 
it for the library and reference case. It 
embodies a vast number of very choice 
poems, not generally attainable ; while, 
in its biographical notices, we have trans- 
cripts of many interesting lives. We 
may particularly specify those of Wm. D. 
Gallagher, Thos. H. Shreve, Otway Curry, 
Amelia B. Welby, Mrs. B. S. Nichols, 
Mrs. Bolton, Capt. Cutter, Mrs. Dumont, 
Jas. II. Perkins, &c., &c. We miss, among 
those who might have been properly in- 
cluded in the volume; Albert Pike, 
Louis Le Grand Noble, Ephraim Peabody, 
Wm. W. Lord, Lydia Jane Pierson, Jane 
Swisshelm, &c, <fcc. [The public will be 
surprised to learn that Gov. Chase is a 
poet ! He is given five pages ; Capt. Lytle 
is given six pages: — does it therefore 
follow that Salmon B. Chase, poet, is 
equal to five sixths of Capt. Wm. D. 
Lytle, poet 1 Hon. S. S. Cox, the poetic 
" Buckeye Abroad," is omitted. Why? 
" Count " Dusenbery is consigned to 
oblivion. Will his northern Ohio friends 
tamely submit to this ?] 



ART GOSSIP. 

T is not always true that "a prophet 
is not without honor save in his 
own country." In the case of Mr. 

f William Page we have a reversal 
of the adage, if we may believe 
the proofs before us in the honors 
conferred upon the artist by two " emi- 
nent authorities," viz. : the Atlantic and 
Haiper's monthlies for February. In the 
former, "the leader" is from the pen of 
the sculptor, B. Paul Akers, and is de- 
voted to the presentation of the illus- 
trious "points" in Mr. Page's artist 
career. It is a genial, discriminating 
paper, worthy of its subject, and credit- 
able to the author's feelings. Harper, in 
the " Easy Chair," gives Pago a somewhat 
remarkable notice, qualified in unexplicit 
generalities, (are the art notices of the 
" Chair " ever otherwise ?) but conceding 
him a first place among American, if not 
among living painters. We are glad to 
record this recognition. Whether it is 
due to a keen, subtle discrimination, or 
is prompted in no small degree by regard 



for the estimable qualities of the man, is 
all the same to the general public, which 
takes the dicta of the critics unreserved- 
ly. The notices will excite that remark 
among connoisseurs and unbiased judges 
which, doubtless, will give to Mr. Page • 
the position in the world of American 
art to which he is justly entitled. 

Mr. Page now has on exhibition at the 
Gallery, 548 Broadway, " Aaron and Hur 
sustaining the arms of Moses while the 
battle rages on the plain below," and 
" Venus Guiding the Trojans to the La- 
tinian Shore." The latter is now so dis- 
posed with maroon-colored surroundings 
as to measurably subdue its tone. It has 
never been shown to advantage, hitherto ; 
and those who remember it from its first 
exhibition will be startled and delighted 
with the improved face and expression of 
the whole work. Beyond all question, 
this " Venus " is one of the most superb 
pieces of figure-coloring of modern times. 
It shows how patient and profound have 
been the artist's studies of his great mas- 
ter, Titian. The first-named work is the 
largest ever wrought by Mr. Page, being 
an upright, nine by twelve feet. It is a 
fuller embodiment of the artist's concep- 
tion of color-expression than the "Venus." 
It has challenged the most exciting and 
contrary criticism as to its merits as a 
whole, though all agree that its mastery 
of the palette's resources is supreme. 
Mr. Page has taken rooms at the Tenth 
street Studios where he is now busy upon 
portraits and composition commissions. 

One of the best landscapes yet painted 
by an American artist, is Mr. James Hart's 
large composition picture now on exhibi- 
tion at Snedecor's, on Broadway, near 
Tenth street. It is characterized by a 
richness of color, a mellowness of tone, 
a minute faithfulness to form and foli- 
age, and a breadth of expression, which 
combine to render it a noble painting. 
Mr. Hart improves upon each successive 
work. His " Placid Lake," of last year, 
was regarded as the best picture he had 
then produced, though it was injured by 
its slovenly exhibition in the store-room 
of a picture store ; but, there can be no 
question - in regard to the superiority of 
this new composition over that of last 
year. A few more brief strides will place 
Mr. Hart at the head of American land- 
scape art. This we say, having all the 
terrors of the friends of Mr. Church's 
" Heart of the Andes " before our eyes. 

Mr. Leutze has made another landmark 
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in his onward course, in the production 
of his " First Settlement of Maryland by 
the Calverts " — a Roman Catholic colony. 
It was commissioned by Mr. Connolly, 
of New- York, who had in view, in the 
choice of the subject, a recognition of the 
part played by Catholics in our early col- 
onization. The picture is in many re- 
spects a striking work. Strong in color, 
diversified in subject, marked alike with 
vigor and repose, with life and action, it 
has employed the artist's best powers to 
their fullest degree, though we miss in it 
the exquisite feeling and character-delin- 
eation to be discovered in his earlier 
works, " Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn," 
and the " Image-Breaker." It is thus de- 
scribed : " The locale on St. Mary's river 
is painted from nature, though it is in- 
vested with its primitive magnificence of 
verdure, the only evidences of the work 
of settlement having been begun being a 
half-built mansion of rather imposing di- 
mensions for so young a colony. George 
Calvert and his brother Leonard, clad in 
steel armor and surrounded by their fol- 
lowers, form the conspicuous group in the 
centre of the picture, while a party of 
male and female Indians, who have brought 
in a quantity of dead game that lies in a 
heap near them, occupy the foreground. 
In front of a lofty wooden cross is an 
extemporized altar with the sacerdotal 
utensils, and a priest in his official robes 
preparatory to a grand mass in consecra- 
tion of the settlement." The Indians are, 
in a great degree, nude, thus affording 
the artist full power for his anatomical 
delineation. The picture does no- lack 
unity, nor does it fail to impress satisfac- 
torily. It is on exhibition at the new 
Institute of Fine Arts. 

Speaking of this Institute, it is one of 
the leading attractions of the metropolis. 
Its magnificent galleries are hung with 
rare treasures of art, including the entire 
Diisseldorf collection, the Jarves collec- 
tion of Old Mastere, and works of modern 
art in oil and marble. No visitor to the 
metropolis should fail to inspect these 
sumptuous galleries. Admittance to the 
whole is but twenty-five cents ! 

In this issue of the Art Journal we give 
place to a sketch of Miss Louisa Lander's 
life and works. It is a pleasant record, 
showing, as it does, that the American fe- 
male is not denied her true position in the 
world of art. Miss Hosmer and Miss 
Stebbins have already become wcl 1 known, 
through their admirable productions in 



both European and American art-circles, 
and Miss Lander's advent adds another 
honorable member to the fraternity of 
female sculptors. 

Mr. Church is now laboring industrious- 
ly upon his long-promised picture of an 
iceberg. It is, on the canvas, the same in 
size as the " Heart of the Andes," but, in 
subject, oh, how different ! That was the 
tropics, in all their gorgeousness of foli- 
age, sublimity of mountain, beauty of 
valley, and variety of trees, waters, 
flowers, figures, to form one grand ensem- 
ble. This is simply an iceberg at sea, frigid 
in its Arctic rigidity, appalling in its 
loneliness, stupendous in its size, with 
domes and pinnacles piercing through the 
mist to the very clouds above, while the 
cold sea laves and frets its blue lips upon 
the base of the giant cliff, as if a thousand 
fathoms of the ice were not buried in its 
bosom. Mr. Church is, evidently, bound 
to produce a startling picture, else how 
would he have dared to attempt such a 
work? We shall await its appearance 
with no little interest. 

Notwithstanding "the hard times and 
general absorption of the public mind in 
tbe portentous events of the day, artists 
are still busy. We hear of a large num- 
ber of commissions having either been 
withdrawn or suspended, but artists must 
work nevertheless. No class is more 
hopeful — none better know how to wait 
for the good time coming ;. hence, although 
we find among them many anxious faces, 
because of a whole season's sketches ly- 
ing uncalled for in their portfolios, still, 
there is a cheerfulness among the " paint- 
er-tribe," not to be found in some of the 
circles of trade and commerce. 

There is less talk than usual, among 
artists, in regard to the forthcoming An- 
nual Exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design. A growing indifference is 
apparent toward these annual exposi- 
tions, by the better class of contributors 

feeling, as they do, that the expositions 
can do them no possible good, but rather 
harm, first, from being lost in the multi- 
tude of works admitted, good, bad, and in- 
different, and, second, from the inability 
of always obtaining good wall-room and 
good light. Last year Elliot one day 
took out his knife and cut one of his 
pictures out of its frame on the wall, be- 
ing justly indignant at its having been 
stuck up in a bad light, several feet 
above the line of true vision. He but 
acted out the feeling felt by many other 



artists, and we shall be much mistaken if 
the growing indifference does not make 
itself felt on the coming exhibition. 

Among the paintings by foreign artists 
soon to be exhibited in this country, are 
Holman Hunt's " Christ in tbe Temple ;'' 
seven works of Theodore Faed, whose 
"Highland Mary" is well known; and 
the "Relief of Lucknow" (eighteen by 
ten feet in size), painted by T. Jones 
Barker. All of these have been exhib- 
ited in London, and are now in the hands 
of engravers. Mr. Hunt's picture was 
purchased for $26,000. Its exhibition in 
London has already realized its purchase 
money to the owner. Mr. Barker depicts 
the triumphant meeting of Havelock, Out- 
ram, and Colin Campbell, on the 17th of 
November, 1857. The drawings were exe- 
cuted by a sketcher officially sent for that 
purpose. Barker has already won a rep- 
utation by his " Evacuation of Kars" and 
" Allied Generals before Sebastopol." 

Picture-craft is now a recognized, if 
not a legalized, department of trade. By 
it we do not mean the sale of pictures by 
respectable dealers, for just what they 
are, but pictures by " fancy" dealers for 
just what they are not. The public really 
knows very little about art, in a critical 
point of view; hence, the public is apt to 
be imposed upon shamefully when it pur- 
chases pictures without authentication of 
their originality. To illustrate, a contem- 
porary says : " A number of pictures by 
foreign artists, said to be original, have 
recently been sold here, which are gross 
counterfeits, and we think amateurs 
should give their attention to the risks 
they run in purchasing foreign works of 
art. Besides Freres, we have heard of 
two Meisoniers having been sold in this 
country, one of which has been seen by a 
good judge of art and of the works of 
modern schools, who reports to us that 
the work is not genuine. The price paid 
for it was over $1,000. Other pictures 
bearing the names of artists less famous, 
have been disposed of at various prices, 
ranging from $200 to $1,000, the origi- 
nality of which may be questioned like- 
wise. Picture dealers of this stamp our 
amateurs know but little of. Responsible 
dealers can always verify themselves and 
the works they offer, the same as any 
other merchant, but the travelling gen- 
teel dealer, is a kind of commercial eel. 
He is the cleverest of all knaves, being 
the cleverest of Spanish valets. The re- 
spect which hedges in the cause of ait 
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^ seems to protect him from ordinary sus- 
picion. He appears like a gentleman in 
dress and intelligence, and like some of 
the continental couriers abroad who pro- 
tect travellers from trouble and thinking, 
can make you believe he follows his pur- 
suit solely through the love of it. This 
sort of dealer hires and furnishes spacious 
apartments, displays the paraphernalia of 
an elegant studio, and manages to im- 
press visitors with a sense of the dignity 
and refinement of a man of taste. To 
oblige you he is willing to exchange pic- 
tures, or reserve an example of some 
master that you may desire to own, as 
soon as he comes across one ; there is no 
artist who paints but he can procure one 
of his works, if you will only give him time. 
All we can say is, look out for him !" 

If we were to expose some of the 
cheatery attempted to be practised upon 
■us, it would be a warning to picture pur- 
chasers not to buy any foreign work, until 
a competent judge had first pronounced 
upon its merits. 

The first "Artists' reception" of the 
season was given in Dodworth's Hall on 
the evening of January 16th. It was 
brilliantly attended by the elite and art- 
patrons of the metropolis, and proved, we 
are happy to hear, quite a success in a 
material point of view — nearly one half 
the pictures on exhibition being selected 
for purchase by the visitors. The walls 
contained the first instalment of the win- 
ter's work of most of our active artists. 
The list comprised one or more good spe- 
cimens from each of the following artists : 
Oertel, Bellows, Bierstadt, Hays, "Wil- 
liam Hart, Gifford, James Hart, Shat- 
tuck, Gray, Cafferty, TV. 0. Stone, E. D. 
Greene, D. Huntington, G. A. Baker, etc., 
etc., and some exquisite drawings by 
Oertel, Staigg, Ehninger, etc., etc. Church 
exhibited a little sketch, probably just to 
let people know he was not to be forgot- 
ten in their gossip. Mr. Huntington's, 
" The Bible and the Sword," is a work 
of rare excellence. Baker's face of a 
young girl was particularly remarked for 
its exquisite color and spirituality of ex- 
pression. The large coast scene by Bier- 
stadt, drew crowds of admirers. Oertel's 
cattle pieces seemed to arrest general at- 
tention. He is unquestionably the best 
cattle painter in America. Hays' " Buf- 
falo " attracted notice as the first fruits 
of his summer's pilgrimage to the plains. 
We venture to say ho never saw such a 
herd of buffalo — all bulls. They are 



statuesque, stiff, and not well planted. 
One bull has "stood" for all. Bellows 
exhibited three very purely painted 
poetic landscapes. Mr. H. P. Gray put 
up that same picture — certainly its third 
or fourth exhibition. W. H. Stone gives 
rare promise. He betrays unquestion- 
able power, and interprets the spirit of 
his subject as only the true artist may. 
And so the record runs. We are glad to 
know the reception was a great success, 
socially and materially. The inextricable 
crowd drove many away at an early hour 
— too many by half. A little less crino- 
line or a bigger room, Messrs. Artists. 

The query is often asked, particularly 
by the ladies, how to get invitations to 
these exclusive and recherche artists' re- 
ceptions. We will tell you ma et man 
ami. Just buy one or two pictures of 
the habitats of Dodworth or the Tenth 
street building, and an invitation will be 
sure to follow. You are then an " art- 
patron," and can feel your consequence 
as such. The consciousness will much 
add to your self-dignity in the midst of 
the beautiful dry goods and flashing 
jewels of the New- York bon-ton. Go 
and buy a good picture or two, if you 
would have a new sensation. 

Schauss has had on exhibition the 
"Cinderella" of Van Lerius. This is 
now off, and in its stead we have a new 
Hubner — " The Pastor's Blessing " — said 
to be a most superb specimen of that 
great Dusseldorf painter. The more of 
such pictures the better for the art of 
this country. 

| The International Gallery has lately 
introduced several leading works of the 
j Germans, which are much talked of in 
! art circles. We have not had time yet 
•to look in upon the new arrivals. The 
Gallery embraces many very fine things 
— over three hundred pictures being con- 
stantly on view. 

Induced by flaming announcements 
(advertisements) to visit a building on 
Fourteenth street, where was exhibited 
the " Danae " of Wertmuller, we dropped 
in to see the modern miracle of modesty, 
and found, to our astonishment, a picture 
too indecent for even a " private view." 
It is a most superbly painted work, be- 
yond question; but, in subject, is highly 
offensive to any well-educated moral sense. 
It is the naked beauty in the very act of 
receiving her " divine " visitation. It 
was painted for a lascivious court ; and it 
is true, as the advertisements announce, 



that it received much notice from the 
French nobility (1787 ). But what a com- 
mendation is this ! Is it presumed that 
the morals and tastes of New-York are so 
far assimilated to the morals and tastes of 
France before the Revolution, that the 
painting will draw crowds of admiring 
visitors from among the elite of the city 1 
We are sorry that such an estimate is 
placed upon the class for whom it appears 
especially to be exhibited. 

The exhibition of pictures of the French 
School of Art closed a few weeks since. 
It was, we learn, very unsuccessful as a 
speculation, and attracted little atten- 
tion from the public. This must have 
been owing to mismanagement, for the 
collection, we hear, contained many really 
admirable and attractive pictures by the 
most popular of modern French artists. 

A new Art-Union has been established 
in London, called the London Art-Union, 
and a similar association has lately been 
organized in Paris, which answers the 
name of the association better than any 
of its British namesakes, as its members 
have a permanent club-room where pic- 
tures and other works of art are exhib- 
ited, and an actual reunion of artists takes 
place for their mutual profit and recrea- 
tion. 

Mr. George L. Brown's large landscape, 
representing the White Mountains, upon 
which he has been engaged the past three 
months, is finished. It is said to be a 
very successful work. 

Paul Akers is again in this country. 
His poor health compelled his return 
from Europe. 

As an instance of color-blindness in an 
artist, Mr. Akers, in his paper in the At- 
lantic for February, says that Bartholo- 
mew, the sculptor, could not distinguish 
between a crimson curtain and a green 
one ! Yet Bartholomew began his artistic 
career as a portrait painter, and once he 
gave the cheeks of a female sitter a hue 
of bright green. He put the two pig- 
ments upon his palette, and mistook the 
green for the red, and did not discover 
his mistake until it was pointed out to 
him. Yet, blind as he was to the differ- 
ences of color, he had the most exquisite 
perception of the beauties of form. 

Ives has returned to Rome, charged with 
several important commissions. Miss 
Hosmer, ditto. Barbee, we believe, is in 
Virginia, busy on a commission. Palmer 
is at Albany, winning laurels and gold 
by his matchless marbles. 



